LORD   CARSON   .
pale-faced Irishman, who has as much wit and as much
ability as Irishmen often have. He has not fattened even on
robust Unionism."
The appointment of the Attorney-General, Sir Charles
Russell, to the position of Lord Chief Justice, removed from
the Bar its real leader as well as its titular chief. His only
contemporary rival was Sir Edward Clarke, who, wonderful
orator that he was, was never quite able to take his place.
He was too eloquent, and grew to rely too much on his
wonderful gift. Carson was less afraid of him as an opponent
than he was of far smaller men. He relied too much on his
speech, and could never seem to pay enough attention to
cross-examination. Now, it is the latter, far more than the
former, which wins cases, and mere oratory is no shield or
spear when the advocate is faced with the raking, penetra-
ting questions of a Charles Russell or an Edward Carson.
Sir Charles Russell's place was empty, and, as the news-
papers had prophesied, it was another Irishman, hardly
forty years old, and not the veteran Englishman, who
climbed into it. It is also interesting to record that it was
through Charles Russell's own son that Carson became the
acknowledged leader of the Bar by one of the most famous
and tragic cases that have ever been tried in the English
Courts.